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ABSTRACT 

Wholesome and promising change is occurring in 
American education, with interest in adult educational opportunities 
expanding in impressive proportions. Yet a kind of riptide exists 
between the interest in lifelong learning and the apparently limited 
financial resources available for conventional education for 
transitional students. On what basis should priorities be set? How 
should public resources be deployed? Agreement is needed on a sense 
of direction for education. The goal that every individual should 
have the opportunity for appropriate education up to the limits of 
his or her potential should be re-examined to determine whether it 
should be amended or modified. Assessments of community educational 
needs, with broad involvement of the citizenry, would aid in the goal 
clarification process. Studies are needed that would result in: (1) a 
better and wider understanding of the rapidly changing 
characteristics of educational consumers; (2) an awareness of the 
diversity of institutions; (3) a statement of goals and perspectives; 
(4) a proposed policy framework to encourage desirable diversity and 
institutional initiative and adaptability; (5) alternative ways of 
demonstrating accountability; (6) encouragement of voluntary 
cooperation among institutions with common interests. America has 
unusual opportunities to build an education system more and more 
interfused with life's other meaningful activities. (Author/JDS) 
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RESPONDING TO THE 
NEW SPIRIT OF LEARNING 



r.difiund J, (ilcazcr, Jf\ 
President, Anicrican Association of Coninmnity 
and Junior Collci^es 



It was late on a stcamheatoci siiminer artcrnoon in Washington. 
D.C\, about two years ago. Tiie air conciitioncr Iuk! been turneci 
off, but tile discussions went on between staff of the National 
Commission on the Financing of Postsecoiulary Hducation and 
community college representatives. The latter were trying to 
make a point, what seemed to them to be a very important and 
obvious point, that the number of associate degrees granted by 
community colleges did not evidence the productivity of those 
institutions-rather, that there were other objectives to consider. 
The focus of their concern was on Ben Lawrence, director of the 
commission, who confessed his gradual enlightenment, but then 
turned to deliver the coup de grace with the nimblest of foot- 
work by saying: "AW right, agreed, that the associate degrees 
awarded will not do it what measures do you propose?" His 
brashness has now been compounded by inviting me to speak to 
that simple and straightforward theme embraced in the assigned 
title of this address. I have also developed a certain agility in my 
years of problem solving, but nevertheless felt it necessary to 
accept his invitation for purposes of my own self-discipline and 
because it may be that views shaped by working with institutions 
that serve a broad range of citizens in new ways will provide some 
clues and stimulation. 
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lot inc read you n Wiwr 1 roL-eivod i\^\muI\' wUwU ucis ilic 
prohlcii) Ivloiv lis cjuicklv': 

Kcconily I liad die privilcuc of IkMiinu l:ad ('licit speak to (he point 
ol" (lie contimiln^u cliaiiiic in die relationship hetween the state aiul 
hiizhcr education. |)urini: the presentation, alleniioii was uiven lo the 
question of clianuliiu enrol hue in patterns. 

Althouizli most of the discussion was exceedinuly relevant, wiien the 
enrollment iiuesiion was aiiJres-.;ed. I fell isolaied. as most coininunity 
colleiie presidents niiulit. Projections cited are, or appear lo lie. based 
on ihe is lo 21 i»r 24 aue uroupvexciusively . Willi a real lite situation 
of a siudenl hody having: an average aiie of 2(> and onl\ ."^0 percent of 
the students under 21 years of aue. I must be skeptical abiuK the 
iieneral conchisions drawn reeardinu enrollnieni projeclion ilaia iliroutih 
Ihe PESO'S. 

The reason for my wrilinii. liien: Is there developed, or bcinu de- 
veloped, a set of data and projeciions relleetini: Ihe complete comnnini- 
ly ci'llege model of enrollments'.' I*ossihly I have missed some work or 
am revealin^i! the thinness i>f my research, bui noihinu has been found 
in this area. 

When I hear about the position beinii taken by some state ofllcials 
which appears to run counler to opportunities for lifelonu learnine. 
encounter limits imposed o\\ degree enrollments, yet see people deter- 
mined to urow in their jobs iliri>uv'h the communiiv' ci>lles4e and meet 
senior citi/ens who want, hesitantly, to lake the opportunity they 
never had before, the strong need I'or an enri>llment model that can be 
driven b>' some of these considerations arises. Without such a model 
and supportive data. 1 am unable to effectively coimmmicaie with key 
decision makers, hoard members, leuislators and slate administrators. 
Wo can say llial i>ur enrollmeni pool is enonm)us. but there seems to be 
little data to show precisely how various segments of the population 
iiave responded to us and how lliey might respond in the future. 

Again, niy question: Is there a ui)od model available, or is this 
something which requires considerable work, al fen lion, and fundijig? 

The writer wants chilu that can spoak iiilelligctiily lo "key 
decision niakers. bonrd nicmbcrs. legislators aiul stale adminislra- 
lors.** lie wants to be able lo report what is really going on so 
decision makers eati aet approprialelv". Ben Lawrence has asked 
nie to talk aln^iit needs and mission. Q'lood data, needs, mission 
tiiese are topics often pursued in our educational seminars. .Surely 
(his is familiar ground, and our views are easily exehanged and 
sekhMii altered, i^ut actually, tiata. mission, and needs are like 
walerbugs that skitter about on the surface of a pond a pond 
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which is tlicir h;)bit:it, thoir cci)U)L:ic:il sotting, the cnvii'oiHiiciil 
thai conditions :uul shnjvs thoni. Il is the poiui that sustains and 
supports tlicni. that affects thcii* coloration and characteristics. 
We must talk about that pond. We must jzel to a he^inninii point. 
Tlie begimiiiii! i^oint is an awareness of tile revoluiion liiat sur- 
rounds us. the clKiiiLiini: nature of tlie poiul. Historians iiave 
freijUentlN' alluded to the extreme dilTicultx' ivople have in undcr- 
staiulini: tlicir own times. Structures built io meet a generatioirs 
needs persist loni: after the needs have declined. In the words of 
Robert Tlieobold. *'dcfiiiitions tend to become destinies." Can we 
jnish aside the abstractions of definitions and data for a look at 
the real world? The view may ama/e us. 

No End to Education 

It) jKiraphrase a statement niaiie b\' Leonard Woodcock less 
tiian a scar aiio: •'Our structures of prcKluction and consumiMion 
in education have been built on the assumption of a terminal point 
to education. 1 hat assumption no loniier holds." WtHulcock 
actually was talking: about eneruy. but his remarks have a trans- 
ferability to education: 

Consider enertiy ihc Llrivlnu force of iiidiisirial societies. The si/c aiul 
nalurc of our eiicrtiy prohlciiis can only bo iiraspcd when wc renli/c 
dial the entire siruetine of production and consunipiion in oiu' nation 
is iiuilt on the assun'.ption of cheap and abundant enertzy. l-very fac- 
tory, every niaclilne. the locatioti and desigti of' every builditij? as well 
■;is every item ot' consuinptioi). has been chosen explicitly or itnplicitly 
on this iissuniptioti. Now tliat assiniiption tio lunger holds. That fact 
h'js, been creeping up on the industrial world for sotne time. Il burst 
open (Ml October 1^). P)73. It will never go away again.' 

lias October P) alreadv passed for the concept of lifeloiiii learn- 
ing? If not. when will it come? Our structures of production and 
consumption in education have been built on the assumption of 
a teniiinal point to education. "That assumption no longer holds." 
W'oodcock himself describes the kind of social expectations that 
make it so: 

We feel or hope that either the time has come or must come siiortly 
when, blue-collar :ind white-collar workers should benellt from the 
opportuniiy to break away from the daily grind without having to walk 
the bricks or stand in unemployment lines; that they should he free to 



Leonard WooLlcock. *TAiucjtion \'nr j New Age: A I'artnership with 
l,ab()r.'* Community and Junior Coiici^c Journal 45. no. S { Miiy 1 ^)75 ): I 5-20. 
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Inick (0 scIkuiI. or up lo cdIIc^o, ur ii) write a book aboiii tlic life of 
a worker, or whatever. Such wtukers. we believe, need io unwind, or 
renew (heir enthusiasni. or strike t)ul in a new direction, or inij)rt)ve 
their skills as nuich as any college professor.- 

The unions arc bringiny eiliiLMtional enterprise to the Ixirgaining 
tables. 

The iulLicalion Branch of the Census Bureau reports that 
since the tall of 1070, the number of students 18 to 24 years old 
increased In' about ^ percent while enrollment for persons 25 to 
34 years of age increased by percent. (It was only four years 
ago. in 1972. that the Census Bureau began to collect data on age. 
groups in college beyond 34 years. In the fall of 1974. there were 
one million students 35 years of age and over.) 

• A community college president reports the largest headcount 
increase in the eight-year history of his institution 20.500 stu- 
dents in credit classes, lie expects another 20.000 students in 
nofi'Crcdit ofterings. 

• "CMven a si"»eciric need." writes a New York president, "we 
can serve as an educational broker to assemble the respon.se in- 
gredients necessary to nieet that need, even when we have no 
campus space available, no existing in-house stalT competency, and 
no existing budget. The broker identHes the ingredients needed, 
rinds them, assembles them into a workable package and proceeds 
on an ad hoc basis. . . . What is needed to actualize the brokerage 
concept are new planning and decisioning structures. Since the 
broker addresses ditTcrent demands, he must depart from the usual 
structures of academe. The forms should be somewhat tluid. 
changitig. versatile, and permit imagination and creativity to sur- 
vive the effects of compromise." 

• 'The biggest thing in Missouri education today is the growth 
of school scr\'ices to adults." says the State Department of Hlc- 
mentary and Secondary Hducation. This year's curriculum has 
attracted more than 235,000 mcMi and women. In general adult 
education alone, which is geared to teaching basic skills. 87,777 
adults enrolled through local school districts last year an increase 
of I 5.000 over the previous year. At a few schools, the number of 
adults attending evening classes is more than half that of young- 
sters enrolled during the day.''-^ 

-HMd.. p. 

^Compact 9. no. ( December 1 ')75 ); 1 
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• An OiviiDii pivsidont; '*Tho ct>iiipotoncy-liascd curriciiliiiii 
which wc hiivc now developed in a do/cMi prc>j:ran^s cloarly sots 
Tortli the coals and Icarniiiii oiitcoiiios which the student is expec- 
ted to accomplish, i'iie coHetie is not concerned wiietiier tiiese 
conipelcncies arc learned in the higl) school environment or in any 
other cnvironnK-nl as lon^ as the student can dcnu>nstrate Ihe 
mastery of skills listed. ... In l^>73-74 one of every seven |vrsons 
in our community IS years of age or older enrolled in some course 
or program 5^>.400 people. At Ihe Kock Creek Center we will 
drop all rererences to tiuarters and credits and develop the learning 
center on a 52-week year and open from 7:00 a.m. until 
10:00 p.m. Students will he ahle to enter the program and leave 
when they desire or when they h::ve completed modules, units, 
certificates, or degrees. The time harrier and the idea that there 
is a coniplelioii to learning will he era.setl.** 

• A West Virginia president: **. . . more than SO percent ol* the 
students enrolled each semester attend the College on a part-time 
basis (less than 12 cretlit hours). This indicator rcllects that most 
students are married and work more than 30 hours per week. 
Their class schedules and educational programs are integrated 
with their family eomniitments and employment responsibilities. 
.Sun^eys also indicate that students tend to be "drop-ins" taking 
classes when their family considerations and work conditions 
permit." 

• The sinnc president: "We have an agreement to train I. .^00 
supeiTisors and front-line foremen in the local steel plant in the 
principles and techniques of industrial supervision and manage- 
ment, rhese classes will he offered in plant and on company time. 
We aisi) trained 2.S00 employees and employers in the purposes 
and procedures of the Occupational .Safety and Health Act." 

Not only in this country, but now wafting around the world, 
are discussions of lifelong learning, recurrent education, sandwich 
programs, informal education, coinnumity schools, community- 
based education, performance-oriented education, the science of 
self-learning. In thousands of communities, in millions of people, 
most of them beyond the iratlitional college age. desires for 
learning opportunities work their addictive inlluence. But our 
skills of conceptualization and illustration have not been sufficient 
thus far to make graphic the social significance and heartening 
force of this wide interest in learning activity. Writing in The 
Srnu'fure of Scicnrific Reroliaions, AltYed Kuhn makes the point 
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Iliiil sciciililu' ilisooviM'ios ;nul hivakthroiiplis inc iicwr llic ixMitt ol' 
:i hivukltinuiizh ur clKinyc in lOL-hno|oi:\ » hut ;n\' (he result of a 
c'lunii'c in jKiiiuliizni whWU oniihtcs scilmk'c iuul u^-hnoioi^y to 
lxickl"ill» ;is il woiv. Our ci^llcotivc railmv luis boon the I'iiiluiv 
ti> clcscrilx^ llial new jKinnligni in leinis eonipolliniz enough so lluit 
the iiieasurers of eihieational progress miulit l)e inspiietl to put 
down trailitional \'aiilsiieks antl take up new insirinneiits tluit 
eonipreheml ami ileseiihe tiie tlynaniies and worth o( liiis new 
etiuealional uiovcnient. 

Pent-Up Denianil 

i hat tiiere is a growinii market lor eiUieational serviees ean i)e 
easily ilenionstrateil hy eountinii tiie numbers of peojjie wiu) re- 
sjnMul to etlueational ojiporlimity when it is rehited to tlieir 
interests ami niatie easily avaihil^ie to iheni. Wliother oj^jmr- 
timit\ will be truly related to interests ;iiul made easily available, 
whether this eneouraizing demand lor learning will be eneoiiraiied. 
are erueial ^luestions now eonrrcMUiniz us in many parts of this 
eounlry. 

Those nunintiiiL: numbers, whieh in former years ajijieared to 
siuiial sueeess ami institutional vitality, are causing consternation 
in some iiuarlers and even suspicion colleges are accused of 
"luring" students. Members of the Missouri Coordinating lioartl 
\'o[- Higher lulucation. taced with 30 percent increases in com- 
munity college eiu'ollments and conseciuent financial require- 
ments, declared to the colleges: **ytuir success is ruining us." And 
they propose that the colleges cease advertising anil high-school 
visilalii^ns that the colleges slundd not "sell" but let i^eojile 
"buy.** 

A kind of rij^lide exists between the interest in lifelong educa- 
tion and the apinnvnlly limited finaneiid resources available I'or 
conventional education for traditional students. At the same time 
that Senator Walter I*. Mondale introduces a "Lifetime Learning 
Act.** communiiv' colleges in I'lorida express alarm at the possibili- 
ty of having to partially close the ojien door. .And a newspaper 
eililorial asserts tlie need for juiorilies: "As visioiKiry as Llorida's 
eilucators and lawmakers may have been in guiding the slate down 
a rcxul lowaril lifelong education, this is an expensive trip. And 
when money is not available, il is necessary to proceed on a 
priority basis.** 

But former Secretary of Labor Willard Wirt/ is heard to say that 
"the only answers to limits of growth involve the developiiient ol* 
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tho liu!ii;iii ivsmiivr/' A ink prrsiin^ahK , thiiTs the work ol* 
oiluc;i!ion. 

Wow ;iiv pnlic> Jocisioiis to ho in;ulc? Uii what basis will pi'ioii- 
tios jio set? How c:in it he cloloniiiiK-il Junv public rcsDiiivos 
shniiM ho ilojijoyoil or loiloi^loyoil? What nooils oNist? Is tlioro a 
priority orilorin^ ol* ihoso nooils? Wluil inrorniatioii is roiiiiinni I'or 
polioy ilolorniiiialioiis? Tlioso aro ^ooil ami nooossary cpiostioiis. 
Thoy aro hai'il ami luiavoiilahlo. hut tlioy raiinot bo answoroil with- 
out i:otliiii! haok to tlio hoizimiin^ liotlinp back to tho poml. Mow 

wo ilo iliatV 

Tho imist stimulating^ a|i|iroach Tvo ilisoo\oroil has hocii utili/oci 
in ciluoalional plaiuiiiii: lor ilovolopini: oountrios. Ifotloriok 
Harbison skilll'ulK' Jcsoribos tlio valuo (>r oiluoation-sootor iilatininp 
I'or ilovolopmoiii of iialioiiwiJo loarnini: syslonis and inits his 
I'iniior on what I holio\ o is our numhor tmo nooil in Amorioan jiost- 
soooiulary oihioation toilay in our assossiiiont. to ho awaro of out 
iioals ami porsjK-olivos. 

hi aiiv' sector :isscssnictil one must he ;i\\':mc of^wluii iio is solving for/* 
AsscssMicnis c:iii he ma tie troni :\ v:iviely of perspce lives which stem 
tYoin sciicd or inipHcd go;iIs. Thus ihc siiirting point in :i sector :in:i!y- 
sis in :i developing count ry Is the iJciilil"ic:ition ol" n;iliiin:il goals. 
Sonictlitics the goals are explicitly stated, ... More often ihey are 
iinplietl in speeches ot" national leaders atul slaleineius of political 
parties, . , . Iti any case, the goals deterinitie the perspectives tor analy- 
sis, and the perspeelives govern the scope ol" the assessment, the orien- 
tation of stuilies. the choice of relevant tacts and data, and the priority 
pri)hleins for wliieli solut iotis are sought. 

Harbison oitos as the most commonly stated or implied por- 
spootives for sector assossmotit the social denunid afiproach and 
that of nccc/s for nallonal dcvclopnu'iif. In tho first perspootivo. 

The idea is to piovide maximum opportunity for schooling for all who 
warn it. limited only by the llnancial :itul luiinan resource constraints of 
a particular society. This perspective is prevalent among most minis- 
tries ot* eilucalion as well as teachers anil other members ol" the I'ornial 
educational estahlishmeiU. Quaniilalive expansion of all levels of 
education is taken as a cardinal objective, usuall>' on the basis ol***mme 
of the same." although itnprovemctit in quality is often stressed as a?i 
iitiporlant objective as well, hi tense political pressure from the elec- 
lorale strongly reint'orces this position. 

In llie second basic approach, the emphasis is on producing the skills 
and knowledge win el i are relevant to the economic, political, and social 
goals of the nation. 
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Iliirhison coninionls ihal iho cciim^niic appnnioh is loo liuiilcd: 

IiiLMo;isinj'ly it is sii^^esioil iluit it ni;iy be litiio to '\lctluotio''(iNP ;is \\w 
sole iiiul iill»oiiconipassitig l;iigcl ol' luititiniil Jevclupnicnt, The major 
dilTiciilties Ikmo. or course, are ttiat aon-ecoaoiiilc jiiials are Jll'llcult 
\o specil'y aiiLl» tor ilie mionI parl» impossible to quantity, As the ranye 
of \lsioii in looking at national Llevelopnient needs hroaJens. therefore, 
seetor ussessnients hoconic more cptalilative aiul less precise or 
'rigorous* in analytical tlesii^n, 

In acklilion to his holpl'ul ciiipliasis upon ihecssonlial nature of 
^U)als anti pcrspcclivcs in assessment, |larhist)n touches upon 
another matter which will he of inereasinji importance in dealing 
with eilueational planning in this *\lcvc|opccr* country the inter- 
relationships of all eihieatii)n anil training aetivities. 

rhe a'ctor approaeli ret|uires wider rnuges ot' data and more sophis* 
ticated analysis in order to I'onnulale broad strategies of human le- 
source development and uiili/ation. its objective in essence is eonipre* 
hensive and rational planning of all education and training activities. 
The seetor apprt)ach. moreover, goes tar beyond the traditional bound- 
aries lit' t'ornial education; it encompasses training and liuniati resource 
development in other sectors such as agriculture, industry, health, nuiri* 
tion. and public service. Thus, uidike other sectors, education or the 
nation-wide learning system is not a relatively seliVonlained system. It 
has muUiple iruersectiuns with almost every tacei of national develop- 
ment. In reality, the sector approach involves a comprehensive analysis 
of national development from a human resources perspective. 

This audience will i'eel at home with Harbison as he comnients 
almost rellcctively in surveying the breadth of the seetor ai">proaeh. 

The most perplexing problem in all cases, however, is the difllcully of 
evaluating the outputs of these various programs. Here simple quanti- 
tative measure is meaningless, and qualitative ditTerences must be 
dislingiiislied largely by informed judgment.'^ 

May I say, Mr. Harbison, it is just as difficult to assess a need as 
it is to evaluate an output. Does a man 50 years of age need a 
course in philosophy or ethics? !n ordering of priorities, would he 
rank higher or lower than the young woman of 1<S who 
needs a course in calculus? How do you validate a need? On the 
basis of the individuaTs decfaVation. or a judgement made by some 
other party or agency? Is a program to prepare for ^mploV^ment 

*^'rhis and all subsequent L]U()l;ili(nis atiribuled to Hurl^ison will Ik- I'ounil 
in his l\tluvaiin>i Secinr f'liinnini( far Development of Xaiion-W'ide f.earninii 
Systems, AtnL-rican Council n\) liduciUion OLC Paper No. 1 (Washington, 
!),('.: American Council on luluealioii. M)7.>). 
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ofproiitcr iiceJ thiiii ono tor the im)rc croativo iitlll/iilion oriolsuiv 
liino? Arc croOit courses of creator worth iiiul hence more repre- 
sentative of real neeOs than noneredil courses? Ohviously these 
rather shiiple i|uesiions cannot he ileah with unless more inlor- 
niation is iivailahle anil unless thiit inforniation is exaniincil against 
a hiickjirounJ of goals. Anil it is the goals of our society that 
toilay neeil stating or restating, No matter how sophisticalcil the 
data, they are worse than useless unless our ilestinations can he 
clearly indicated and a working agreement estid^lishcil, 

Univor;sal Access Envisioned 

Twenty years ;igo. there was ;i gencriilly accepted goal for edu- 
cation in this country. It went something like this; 'l-very iiuli- 
vidual shall hiivc opportunity I'or appropriate education up to the 
nuiximum ol* his potential.*' At the siuiie time, there was grciit 
concern over the capacity of postsecotulary editcution to iuliipt 
itself to the needs of the "onct)ming tide of students." Basic to 
that adaptation were the state master plans for higher education 
fornuilatcd in the early and mid-l*iftics. There were new circum- 
stances in the environment. Not only was there a college-age 
population bulge approaching, there were heightened educational 
aspirations which had heen given possibility in the lives of millions 
of veterans tiecause of the (il Hill. It became clear that enroll- 
ments could double. It also became clear that the solution was 
not to be foumi by building new state colleges in every assembly- 
man's district. Statewide educational opportunities were 
envisioned through systems of universities, colleges, and communi- 
ty colleges, Some functions were ilecentrali/ed according to plan, 
others were centralized. .And although there has been some criti- 
cism of the planning and coordinative arrangements developed, by 
and large they have worked tiuite well up to this point. A massive 
expansion of the educational capabilities of the nation took place. 
Educational opportunity waji extendeil and diversified. 

Now let me describe briefly some of the changes that took place 
in community colleges as a result of the great numbers of widely 
diversified students that came into the hundreds of new institu- 
tions established in the 1960's. I refer to the community colleges 
for two reasons: first, because of my firsthand knowledge of 
events and second, becau.se their capacity for adaptation in the 
face of new eduational requirements put them on the growing 
edge tor all of American education through those years. Many of 
the influences that were experienced first by these coniniunity- 
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based institutions were later felt by almost all postsecondary 
institutions. 

Community College Boom 

In the early 1960's, community colleges were established for 
the first time in more than twenty major cities in this country- 
cities like Cleveland, Dallas, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, St. Louis. In every case, the actual enrollments surpassed 
by far the expected enrollments. In every case, the initial enroll- 
ments numbered in the thousands. And no educational institution 
ever experienced a more diversified student population-not even 
the comprehensive high school, because in the community college 
an age dimension was added to the other varied characteristics. At 
that same time, a social conscience was working in our land that 
suggested the need for institutions to assume some responsibility 
for the success of the students served. Community-college per- 
sonnel, particularly in the urban areas, found that the convention- 
al and traditional ways of working with college students had to be 
changed if the student was to learn. So there was not only 
concentration upon the student as an individual, but as an indi- 
vidual in his community setting. These were commuting students. 
They still lived in a community environment far more hours of 
each day than they spent in the college. To understand the 
student, it was necessary to move into the communities. For the 
community colleges, it was a natural thing to do. Most of them 
had local boards. Many of the people served by the college were 
active in neighborhood centers, housing areas, community action 
programs: they were becoming accustomed to having some voice 
about those community actions that would affect them. Dozens 
of advisory committees were set up for the various college 
programs. Increasingly, the colleges developed working relation- 
ships with manpower-development programs, employment agen- 
cies, health clinics, apprenticeship programs, community- 
development projects, churches, schools, and other community- 
based organizations. 

It was the impact of highly diversified student bodies that 
forced the colleges to change, io individualize their approaches, to 
leave the campuses and move into the communities, to establish 
relationships with informal education. And in that process, the 
network of relationships of the college grew ever wider, the age 
level continued to move up, the numbers of part-time students 
continued to mount. The college was to be found in hundreds of 
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locations tliroiighout the area. It became an educational resource 
center for the coninuinity, to be used by all and usually in cooper- 
ation with other educational institutions in the area. 

I take the time to give this brief history because the emphasis 
initially in state planning twenty years ago was, by and large, to 
increase capacity for the traditional college-age population. The 
profound socioeconomic events in our nation during the past two 
decades entered our institutions in the persons of our students and 
changed those institutions. Much more than increased capacity 
resulted. There has been impressive adaptation by many educa- 
tional institutions of the needs and interests of an ever-widening 
spectrum of the total population. Now that movement confronts 
a perceived limitation of fmancial means. Limits understandably 
call for priorities. And priorities raise questions of value. Values 
require reference points, bench marks, a sense of direction. The 
greatest danger we face is decisions without agreement upon a 
sense of direction. How do we get a sense of direction? 

Goals. Services. Needs 

I urge the educational institutions in each state to take the 
necessary steps for a thorough review of educational services and 
needs in terms of tlie significant changes occurring in our society 
that have implications for the education sector. I have already 
referred to many of those changes. What goal orientation shall be 
the reference point? I would suggest that the goal cited earlier be 
used. It has been expressed in a dozen different ways, but sub- 
stantially it is that every individual shall have opportunity for ap- 
propriate education up to the limits of his or her potential. The 
first helpful exercise may be to determine whether that goal 
should be amended or modified and if so. how. 

I further suggest that these studies begin with assessment of 
educational needs at the community level and involve broad par- 
ticipation of the citizenry. Such participation has a number of 
advantages: the level of abstraction can be lowered, validity may 
be assured by consultation with large numbers of people, and 
understanding among taxpayers and voters may be increased. 

There is something else that might result from broad discussion 
of educational needs and services and the values we hold to in 
making those determinations. The value structure of American 
education is necessarily connected to the nation's goals. At this 
time, there is a pervading sense of need for a national direction. 
And with all the opportunities provided by the Bicentennial for an 
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examination of our national iicritauc ami a declaration of tiic 
nation's future course, the words often have a hollow ring. I:duea- 
tion has been seen by a izood many .Americans as the most impor- 
tant social institution directetl toward achievinu the naiional uoals 
of the past. Perhaps a by-product of the exercises proposed would 
be a contribution toward a clearer sense of the nation's uoals. 

liarlier. I referred to Harbison's approach to education-sector 
piaiininiz. Me maintains that it "goes far beyond the traditional 
boundaries of formal education: it encompasses training and hu- 
man resource development in other sectors such as agriculture, 
industry, health, nutrition and public service.... [It| is not a 
relatively self-contained system. It has multiple intersections with 
almost ever\^ facet of national development." These intersections 
need to be explored. .Some are between different kinds and levels 
of educational institutions. There lias already been reference to 
the large numbers of adults sen'ed by the public schools. The 
community school movement, with its dedication to lifelong 
learning opportunities, continues to expand. Although perhaps 
not tumbling down, the walls between schools and colleges are be- 
ginning to erode. 

Etiucation and Work Now Separated 

The Cominission on tiducational Credit of the American Coun- 
cil on i-ducation is working with industrial and business organiza- 
tions and the trade unions to devise ways of translating education 
and training in those organizations into academic currency. Willard 
Wirtz calls for bridges between what appear now to be the almost 
totally separate worlds of education and of work, both to enrich 
the human experience and to increase the value of the economy's 
one "boundless resource" the creativity of its people. 

There will need to be recognition in these studies that non- 
fprmal learning and training is of ec|ual importance to formal 
education and that distinctions between the two will be increasing- 
ly difficult to make. Inl'ormal education includes such learning as 
formal training on the job. apprenticeship, adult education (an 
archaic term), and. in the words of Harbison. **the entire range of 
learning processes and experiences outside the regular graded 
school system." Obviously, interaction will need to occur between 
and among people who inay not have conversed before. 

Another related element will recjuire considerable attention. 
Over tlie next twenty-five years, it is likely that among the needs 
given high value in our society will be the development of energy 
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sources, mass transportation. 'lowering tlie crime rates, improving 
and extending iiealtli services, dealing witii air and water pollirtion. 
expanding employment opportunities, assuring an adequate food 
supply, and stabilizing the economy. Such needs have educational 
components which, il' properly addressed, can in time reduce the 
dollar requirement for the problem area. Requiretl will be a per- 
ceptive quality upon the part of those in education to see the 
opportunities that exist and the ability to develop working rela- 
tionships with those organizations that have planning antl opera- 
tional responsibilities for these varied social functions. 
What would come out of these studies? 

1 . better and wider understanding of the rapidly changing 
characteristics of educational consumers and how their numbers 
sharply increa.se when their needs and interests are responded to. 
Current methods of reporting usually give only a fraction of 
numbers of people actually served by educational institutions. 

2. .•!// awareness of the diversity of institutions providing edu- 
cational sen'ices. By and large in the past, college and university 
education has behaved as if it were the beginning and the end a 
monopolistic, monolithic structure with power through its cr.e- 
dentialing functions: a pyramidal form, with the graduate school 
at the sharpened apex modifying and intluencing all that is below 
it as the structure broadens to include larger and larger numbers 
toward the base. By implication, those who have not reached the 
summit have been unsuccessful. A look at actuality totlay will 
show that the perceived momMith no longer has any credence. In 
a h)70 paper on "The Learning l-'orce." Stan Mo.sesof the Hduca- 
tional Policy Center at Syracuse rejected the notion that American 
education was a three-layer hierarchy running from primary school 
through graduate sciiool. This, he said, represented the "core" but 
overlooked a "periphery" in which over 60 million adults pursued 
learning activities very important to their lives. His purpose was 
to challenge the monopoly which the educational establishment 
has over public policy and public resources. 

3. A statement of goals and perspectives. Where do we look for 
this statement? I have suggested we might start with a review of 
goals enunciated in former years. In much of the legislation 
authorizing such institutions as community colleges, there is 
language which stipulates goals and purposes. Willard Wirtz 
elicited favorable reviews of his reference to the development of 
the ''boundless resource" as a goal. There is not nearly as much 
discussion about goals today as there is about means. Resources 
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appeur to bo slirinking in relation to accelerating wants and tlic 
erosion of inllation. Voices are heard suggesting that we iiave 
overextended our coniinitments to medicaiti, unemployment 
benefits, veterans benefits, welfare payments, and education. 
Where should we look for an enunciation of goals? is it fair to say 
thai some hope that a great national leader on the traditional 
white horse will summon us in clarion calls to answer to a cause, a 
voice to unify us in common allegiances? There is some evidence 
that we have come to expect that. Decisions of significance ap- 
pear to be moving out of local areas. Television concentrates our 
attention in the national news on the President's office and on 
decisions made in Washington. To those centers of power, our 
frustrations are- expressed either in fact or by thought and from 
those centers we expectantly await the "word." 

I propose new initiatives at the local, institutional, regional, and 
state levels to work out our educational goals and perspectives. 
Perhaps the very process of bringing together the diversified citi- 
zenry to examine the '*good" iife as the context within which 
education ser\'es its implementing purposes will be of equal impor- 
tance to the conclusions reached. Theodore Wertime recently 
charged that a "malaise'' that destroyed Rome and now threatens 
the United States derives from the ever greater administrative com- 
plexity of urban society. He asks whether civilized states could 
have been organized differently than they were. 

Could tlicy .soniehovv have achieved an ecumenical und dynamic 
existence wiihout the centralized establishments of wealth, power and 
written learning? . . . Must institutions of power inevitably become con- 
centrated. o.ssi tied and. in Toynboe's words, grotesque?*^ 
4. .1 proposed policy framework to encourage desirable diiersi- 
iy and institutional initialives and adaptability, iulucational needs 
are manifold and they keep changing. Hvcn at their best, institu- 
tions tend to become ponderous in their ability to act. but 
conditions can be designed to facilitate initiatives, to maintain 
agility. .At the present, there are fears on the part of some state- 
level policymakers that if institutions are given their heads, 
institutional ambitions will get out of hand. Although those pos- 
sibilities are acknowledged, the greater threat today is suffocation 
of creativity and thrust, under multiplying layers of administrative 
hierarchy between the scene of action and the locus of the de- 
cision that triggers institutional behavior. Furthermore, in our 

'^Theodore A. Wert line. "The .Agin^; of America.** Wash inti ton Post, 
January !. M>76. section A. p. 15. "J^ ^ 
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search for answers to coordination and a basis for resource alloca- 
tion, we have ol'ten developed categories and classifications into 
which institutional behavior must be pressed, trimmed, and 
pounded for a satisfactory fit. An example is heavy reliance upon 
the academic credit system. Tremendously diverse institutions of 
'liigher" education struggle *<o develop a "common market'' of 
credit, if they are successful, state legislative bodies will be pro- 
vided a structure for looking at higher education (as well as the 
data to fill in that structure) in ways that can seriously reduce the 
tliversity of the enterprise as well as the opportunity for survival of 
tho.se institutions that would march to a different drum. 

The future is full of unknowns. Many of the old rules for 
making projections and for planning seem no longer to apply. The 
voice of the authority in a given field is heard with skepticism: in 
fact, the voice often speaks with equivocation. A variable like a 
doubling or tripling of oil prices can have the well-known domino 
effect on our institutions. Nevertheless, we must plan. But the 
institution that can deal with the uncertainties before us is the one 
that has a "sensing" capacity, a system of intelligence that detects 
significant changes in the environment and analyzes these for their 
meaning to the institution. .And along with that capacity is an- 
other one equaily essential -to be able to adapt, to initiate change 
in the institution, to be free to act. 

5. Alrernative ways of denioiistnitiiig accoiauahiliry. Rather 
than being defensive in the face of pressures for accountability, we 
should take the offensive in devising accountability measures that 
free the institution for its most effective performance. These 
would surely include the assurance that each institution have a set 
of objectives which serve two purposes: Before the fact, they 
provide the basis for resource allocation: after the fact, they pro- 
vide the basis for evaluation. Already referred to are the serious 
deficiencies involved in using hours of academic credit as indica- 
tors of performance. The need for measures of performance in 
terms of institutional objectives has never been more apparent. 
''Value added'' is a concept of promise whose development is still 
before us. It may be that the search for comparable measures 
common to the broad variety of institutional objectives repre- 
sented in America's postsecondary enterprise will be about as 
fruitful as events to date in developing an international language 
like Esperanto. If institutions are truly responsive to the panoply 
of human need, differences among them may be more of kind 
than degree. 
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How, then, is accountability demonstrated? One approacli is 
through the educational audit whicli is transmitted to the institu- 
tion's board of trustees. Tlie audit is based upon tlie notion tiiat 
the most signitlcant outputs of an educational institution are 
tlie skills, knowledges, appreciations, and attitudes learned by the 
students. These are described by instructors in statement.s of both 
measurable ami currently unmeasurable objectives. The auditor s 
examination provides him with a basis to certify whether the re- 
ported achievements of the college are accurate. The audit report 
is for the purpose of improving institutional accountability. Other 
measures include follow-up studies of students in relation to their 
intents, or objectives. 

Those of us who have lived for some years in the educational 
field are convinced that the institutions we work with can make a 
manifest difference in the lives of iiulividuals and the communities 
in which they live. However, the task of tliscovering and making 
use of the various ways in which that difference can be recognized 
has not been completed. 

6. luicouragenicnf of voluntary coonliiiafion cinujfig insfifn- 
(ions wirJi common interests. I^^rhaps by this time you have 
picked up some clues with regard to my thoughts on mission, role, 
and scope. I fear that mandated missions often result in a kind of 
grudging compliance. There may be a consequent absence of alert- 
ness to environmental changes and new opportunities for service. 
Is it not possible that the same bodies that mandate mission, role, 
and scope could devise incentives to attract institutions to areas 
of educational need appropriate to their objectives? And further, 
would it not be possible also to establish a system to reward 
voluntary efforts toward coordination and cooperation. What is 
needed is a process by which institutions will acknowledge com- 
mon interests and seek an approach to a given need which will best 
meet that need and economize upon the resources available. The 
network of relationships may very well include institutions 
beyond the conventional educational' family for example, depart- 
ments of recreation and parks, public libraries, and city and state 
planning authorities. Broad areas of institutional mission will 
need to be stipulated at state level. But precise and speciHc assign- 
ments and proscriptions wiil become more impractical as life and 
learning are perceived as one stream. Implementing measures, 
including funding, are needed to encourage continuous assessment 
of educational needs, cooperative planning, and institutional 
initiatives toward cooperation in providing services. 
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Tlirouglioiit tliis presentation, a tlicnie lias been running. I iiopc 
you luivc licard it. Ciuuigc is occurrinu in American education, 
ciiangc vviiicii is wiioicsonic aiui promising. IntLMVst in educational 
opportunities and services continues to expand, in impressive pro- 
portions. Some may quarrel witii tiie kind of learning sougiit. 
judging it to be of little worth. Others will note the tendency of 
successful learning experiences to lead toward other unknowns to 
be probed and at ascending levels oT complexity and challenge. 

Institutional Trauma 

riiis new spirit of learning is requiring new descriptors, a new 
lerininology. an adaptive structure. Indeed, a significant con- 
tributing factor to the trauma our institutions experience in th.e 
face of Unancial constraints may be the limited moves to date to 
shape the structures to the new population. Mow these develop- 
ments are perceived makes all the difference in the world to the 
morale of those who have the stewardship of education and to 
those who use it and support it. 

What do we make of it? Students who are older, combining 
work and study, interested in a million different things, ''dropping 
in'' as family and other obligations permit, resorting to the college 
as to the library as curiosity provokes and interest motivates. 

It is one man's view that America has unusual opportunities to 
build upon. Here there is no separate, self-contained enclave of 
education detachetl from the community's life and problems-the 
kind of enclave which has brought violent revolution to societies 
less adaptable. Here is an educational enterprise more and more 
interfused with life's other meaningful activities. Here is the finest 
resource conceivable, as America learns how to live in its third 
century. 
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